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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY CLAYTON HAMILTON AND CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 



" SAPPHO AND PHAON."* 

Considered as a poem to be read, Mr. Percy Mackaye's 
" Sappho and Phaon " surpasses all his earlier productions. 
Considered as a play to be acted, it does not pass beyond their 
ineffectiveness. In this age of specialization, it is, perhaps, pre- 
sumptuous to expect a man to be at once a poet and a dramatist. 
The art of literature and the art of the theatre were wedded 
in the spacious times of great Elizabeth; but conditions 
have changed since then, in the playhouse and out of it; the 
two arts have grown divorced; and not even in the work of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips have they been completely reconciled. In all 
of his work thus far, Mr. Mackaye has shown talent as a poet 
and lack of talent as a playwright. He seems to sense his themes 
as narrative, instead of drama; and he writes in closet-verse, 
instead of theatre-verse. Even "Jeanne D'Arc," which evoked 
considerable commendation when performed by Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern, was a transitory panorama of narrative and 
lyric episodes ; instead of a firmly builded play, marching through 
a clash of character on character to a culmination and a conse- 
quent catastrophe. Mr. Mackaye will never be an effective dra- 
matist unless he learns to appeal to the mind of the multitude 
instead of the mind of the individual; unless he learns to care 
more for his people than for his poetry; unless he learns to write 
for the sake of his scene rather than for the sake of his writing ; 
and unless he learns to build for the spectator instead of for 
the reader. 

The greatest fault of "Sappho and Phaon " as a play to be 

*" Sappho and Phaon." A Tragedy. By Percy Mackaye. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1907. 
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acted is its greatest merit as a poem to be read. This merit or 
this fault (according to the point of view) is elaborateness — 
elaborateness both of structure and of style. The tragedy is set 
forth in a prologue, an induction, a prelude, three acts, two 
interludes and an epilogue; and it is written in prose, trimeter, 
tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, and the Sapphic stanza. One 
trembles for the producer who will undertake to set and for the 
actors who will undertake to speak the lines of such a play. 
But verdict on the piece as a theatrical production must be re- 
served until the curtain rises in the fall; and henceforth in the 
present paper I shall consider it merely as a work of literature, 
and call attention chiefly to its merits, not its faults. 

The elaborateness of the author's mechanism is occasioned by 
the historical imagination with which he approaches the main 
business of his story. At some future time, an American archaeol- 
ogist named Medbery is engaged in the excavation of an ancient 
private theatre in Herculaneum. In the players' quarters he 
discovers a make-up box and certain stage properties which were 
used in B.C. 25 by the actor Actius and the mime Naevoleia in 
a special performance of a tragedy by a Roman poet, Varius; 
and he discovers also the manuscript of the play. Dreamfully 
then the scene, without changing its place, shifts its time back- 
ward through the centuries to a moment just before that special 
performance, when Varius brings his poet-friends Horace and 
Virgil to a colloquy with Actius. Then follows the production 
of Varius's tragedy, " Sappho and Phaon," with pantomimic 
interludes between the acts; and when at last the tragedy is 
melting to a close, the scene reverts again to the future, with 
Medbery musing over the deep discovery of the subterranean 
world. 

In this novel and imaginative way, Mr. Mackaye furnishes his 
ancient-seeming tragedy with a reason for existence. With Med- 
bery's enthusiasm the reader delves among antiquities until he 
finds himself spectator of the play; and thus by easy stages he 
makes his journey to the old Ionian isles. It must be admitted, 
however, that the induction seems designed for no more dramatic 
purpose than merely to introduce the personalities of Horace and 
Virgil. Yet, both are admirably sketched — Horace, with his 
small talk about " the ample voluptuous scallop " and " the lush, 
lascivious oyster," and Virgil, with his bucolic calm, — 
vol. clxxxvi. — no. 621. 66 
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" I think the view 
Behind your villa, Varius, 
Is beautiful: Vesuvius 
Raising its quiet dome of green 
Above us in the blue; below us 
The red roofs of Pompeii, and 
The sea — a blazing shield." 

But Actius's defence of the player's calling, which is introduced 
gratuitously into the scene, seems to me inferior to others in our 
elder literature, — that, for example, which Thomas Heywood 
prefixed to his " Apology for Actors " in 1612. 

Although the reader moves with interest through the intricate 
inductive labyrinth, it is hard for him to feel, when the tragedy 
is finally disclosed, that it is (as he is asked to suppose) the work 
of a Eoman poet. For the play is modern in thought, in method 
and in style. In tone, it is romantic and not classic. It is 
Greek only in the purity of its artistic purpose, in the passionate 
simplicity of certain passages, and in its occasional employment 
of rhythms out of the Anthology. It observes the unities of 
action, time and place; but it is constructed without a chorus, 
and its nemesis is not fatality (the classic motive for tragedy), 
but attitude of character toward life (the modern motive). 

Sappho, the poetess of Lesbos, is beloved by Pittacus, the ty- 
rant of Mitylene, and Alcseus, the lyric poet. She is co.ld 
to both of them; for she loves Phaon, a public slave and fisher- 
man. Phaon is married to Thalassa, a slave woman, by whom he 
has two children. We may suppose that he is beautiful of body ; 
but he shows neither beauty nor ability of mind, until Sappho 
influences him and he mirrors the fire of her own poetic passion. 
With her he flees from the habitable world ; but the inertia of the 
commonplace commands him to return. His younger child has 
died of neglect; and now in the dark he mistakes his elder child 
for Alcseus, and slays him. Thus bereft, he trembles from his 
eminence of passion, and returns to Thalassa. Sappho hurls her- 
self into the sea. 

It will be seen that the leading motive of this story is the con- 
flict, within Sappho's bosom, between liberty of passion and the 
restraint of social law. This is a modern motive. Glorious at 
first in the ecstasy of individual emotion, she cries of " the teem- 
ing, terrible maternal sea," — 
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" I will be free of her ! 
Her ways are birth, fecundity, and death, 
But mine are beauty and immortal love. 
Therefore I will be tyrant of myself — 
Mine own law will I be! And I will make 
Creatures of mind and melody, whose forms 
Are wrought of loveliness without decay, 
And wild desire without satiety, 
And joy and aspiration without death." 

But tamed at last by drear experience of actuality, she prays to 
Poseidon, — 

" God of the generations, pain and death, 
I bow to thee. — Not for love's sake is love's 
Fierce happiness, but for the after-race." 

(A New England commonplace which the imagined Eoman 
Varius would not have written.) 

" Yet, thou eternal Watcher of the tides, 
Knowing their passions, tell me! Why must we 
Rapturous beings of the spray and storm 
That, chanting, beat our hearts against thy shores 
Of aspiration— ebb? ebb and return 
Into the songless deep? Are we no more 
Than foam upon thy garment? — flying spume 
Caught on thy trident's horn, to flash the sun 
An instant — and expire? Are we no more?" 

But, although the play is modern both in thought and in method, 
it is in spirit synchronous with antiquity. And it is without 
surprise that the reader comes upon such echoes of the actual 
ancient Sappho, as this lovely fragment, — 

" Soon shall the moon on the waters 
Sleep, and the Pleiades; midnight 
Come and the darkness be empty, 
I in the silence — be waiting: — " 

or as this ultimate Sapphic stanza, — 

" Beautiful Sister, goddess of desire, 
Come to me! Clasp me in your wings of sunrise 
Burning, for see! I go forth to you burning 
Still.— Aphrodite!" 
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There is noble poetry in these passages, and in many others. 
At times the verse is too carefully patterned, both in rhythm and 
in literation; it calls attention too flauntingly to its author's 
verbal talent. But oftener it is simple, sensuous, impassioned. 
And the mood of the whole poem is richly imaginative. 

As I suggested at the outset, I doubt that "Sappho and 
Phaon " will prove of interest to the average audience when it is 
presented on the boards by Mr. Fiske, with Mme. Kalich in the 
leading r61e. But in its present aspect as a poem to be read, it 
is very worthy work. Seekers for an evening of loveliness will do 
well to muse upon it, quietly. 

Clayton Hamilton. 



william james's "pragmatism."* 

According to their individual temperaments, philosophers are 
broadly divided into rationalists and empiricists, the "tender- 
minded" and the "tough-minded," to use Professor James's 
distinction. The rationalists are believers in abstract and eternal 
principles; they are intellectualistic, idealistic, optimistic, re- 
ligious, free-willist, monistic, dogmatical. The empiricists are 
lovers of facts, sensationalistie, materialistic, pessimistic, irre- 
ligious, fatalistic, pluralistic, sceptical. 

These distinctions appear to be so radical as to array the 
followers of the two systems of thought irrevocably against each 
other. Yet they can be reconciled, and it is pragmatism that is 
the mediator. 

What is pragmatism, and what is its value to philosophy? 

Briefly, it is (1) a method whose essence is action, (2) a 
genetic theory of what is meant by truth. It represents the 
empiricist attitude, which turns its back on fixed habits, abstrac- 
tions, verbal solutions and finality in truth, and faces towards 
facts, concretenees, action, possibilities of nature and power. It 
has no dogmas; it does not stand for special results, because by 
the very connotation of the term, absolute, final results are im- 
possible. Empiricism presupposes endless experiment and prog- 
ress, the conclusions of one generation of thinkers giving way to 
other and better deductions based upon new facts, — not the 

* " Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking." Popu- 
lar Lectures on Philosophy. By William James. Longmans, Green ft Co. 



